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Of crystal splendor, lofty towers, 
[n gilded halls of palace homes 
/s found the peace that shelters ours. 


Vo selfish soul, unmoved by woe, 


: A 
Uy | | 
QO, not in sculptured shaft or domes 


Attains the heights where mercy stands, 


reaching: to hapless ones below 
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Totl on, Pray on, ye builders brave! ; 
: Who stamp the cotnage of the heart 
N 


The saving clasp of gractous hands. 


Weth image of the Christ who gave 


Zo human love “the better part.” 


HELEN HINSDALE RICH, 


DEDICATED TO THE HELEN HEATH HOME. 
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THIS IS NOT A POLITICAL TREATISE, 
BUT A BOOK OF ROUSING STORIES. 


N, 


You Needn't Be Ashamed of Kansas. 


If your eastern friends have sent you a marked copy of ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kansas,” 
return the compliment by sending them “The Real Issue.” It’s an antidote—on the theory 
that the hair of the dog is good for his bite. “The Real Issue” is a book. of Kansas stories, 
romances, sketches sand tales. They are old-fashioned stand up for Kansas stories. 

Flere’s what the papers say: 


Buffalo (N. Y.) “Commercial: There st. Louis “Globe-Demoerat”: The 
is some WX Good “> it Rat —nt ‘Real Issue” deals with the peewiar pol 
told by W. A. White under the title of ii ae ae ao ian itics and domestie life which haye made 
the ‘‘Real Issue.’ They give one un- WV itchita Kage: [he author s deep Kansas the most talkedabout state inthe 
questionably a vivid presentation of cer- devotion to the State, his: beliet that It Union. The author is a keen observer, a 
‘tain phases of western life. The hu- is greater, better, prettier than all the shrewd analytic dissector of every phase 
mor in these stories is racy and the pa- states beside, glows In this story. Every of Kansas humanity and withal possesse 
thos impressive. . There is about the Kansas man should read this book. a rugged humor that runs through ever) 
book a savor of genuineness and origi- stroke of his virile pen. 
nality that is refreshing. 


Seranton (Pa.) “Tribune: In that 
editorial Mr. White was the caustic and Chicago “Post: The — impression Boston “Globe: The “Real Issue” 
the humorous partisan. But in these gnined by reading Mr. White's, tales is contains a collection of original and in 
fifteen stories we have him revealed hot dissimilar to the first idea of Kip- teresting stories showing a deep insight 
with ready humor softened by equally ling. Mr. White has pathos that goes into human nature with mueh of sympa 
ready sympathy and both dominated with true dumor. thy for its failures and weaknesses. 
by vigorous masculinity. 


« 
: Hartford (Conn.) “Courant: . There oo ae a ce ee ay : 

Philadelphia ‘Ledger: Stories from are fresh observations and a happy New York “Sun.” The stories’ entitle 
Kansas are unusual e nough to invite at- touch in William A. White’s book. Mrs ore sp 8 ee place Sinope Amer 
tention. These in the "Real Issue” have Mr. White has decided humor, and he can short Story W riters, He has the sense 
other merit than novelty. They are in- narrates local life with a good deal of of humor well developed, a rund of imag 
teresting. They are picturesque; they literary flavor and an occasioaal bit of ination and a pleasant style. “The stories 
are true in local color, character and pathos that is unstrained and true. We are well worth reading. 
purpose, and are well worth reading. Shall hope for more from Mr. White. 


Get a book for the friends who have gone away. It will bring them back to Kansas. The 
first edition has been sold and the second edition is about ready. 


For Sale by AIl Booksellers. Price $1.25. 
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Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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Eh unite ina larger fellowship does if refer to in this passage?” kind may be important 3 

and co-operati such exist- oe : wat 
. : i Ripe atop exist: Hut they cannot be made fundamental elements in ou 
Ing societies and liberal erements ‘1 45 ' : | ar | 
Sy aaarates | the child’s character or the foundations of broad he 
as are in sympathy with the ni ea | 
movement toward undogmatic thought, large sympathies and high ambitions. ie 
religion, to foster and encourage See i 
the organization of non-sectarian \Welcome the hard times that lengthen the lines ofour mt: 
churches and kindred societies — life. We should be glad of the bad year that makes aay. 


on the basis of absolute mental 


| for a good decade, of the broken bank that will teach Rec) 

liberty; to secure a closer and ti ' Mn) 

. ere us how te make a sOlve atIOn. “ie Py y me Te lb. 

more helpful association of ail \\ ike a sOlvent na ' 1) et oul young men H 

these in the thought-and work of the world under the great and young women beware of that quick success that oC | 


law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, Will discount their old age. Heaven save them from 

kes age te pers Len eae ia a fas : . le aaa ae ° | Pe 
democratic¢c in organization, pected. In Spirit, alming at the exerere times trom erehteen to thirty that will make 0:2 | 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all | 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 


nuserable men and women of them from fifty to 
seventy! | 
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ieee life; not plenty, but discipline, is what we need; not hay 
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Editorial. success on low lines, but defeat on high lines, is best; Bis: 


not cheap triumph, but expensive failure, may meas- | ie 


Could mortal lip divine 


7 7 ure our highest contributions. Hlowever this universe 
The undeveloped freight | 5 


PET aed Bie Es Be is to be interpreted it is clear that it is not an indulgent ie 

Twould crumble with the weight. school master, but that it 1s the good school master hy 

EMILY DICKINSON, which never spares the rod to the hurt of the child 1s al 

oe quite obvious. We are tutored in these times to see Hei) 

\We face 1897. Whatever we do with it, let us put it that the severities of God demonstrate his love, that the | 
into a deep prospective; let our future plans count on — anguish of life reveals its meaning. In soul farming, as ai 
the inspirations of last year’s failures. “In looking tor in other husbandry, the fields must be subsoiled if they “He 


alamp let us find the sun,” as the Persian poet puts it. are to give large vield. 
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In this spirit we send our greeting, A HAPPY NEW YEAR ——— Hii 
lO ALL! Our readers will be interested in the important || 
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change in the management of one of our contempor- he 

rx ‘ a ES + ~ a Jere aa eee e : 3 i < We : : mith 
Phe Universalist for December 26 has a timely word aries, The Open Court, which during the last ten years rit 
concerning learning and statemanship. It calls atten- ms 


has appeared as a weekly, and during this time has re- ae 


lion to the high work done in both departments by the ceived the co-operation and appreciation ot a large 


englishmen of note, such as Gladstone, Morley, Lub- jj imber of eminent scientists and thinkers, orthodox Se 
oe aa ee re ee mae ities oe ma me i 1 
hock, Balfour, Augustine Birrell, Lord Salisbury, and and unorthodox, on both sides of the water. Its pages 
the list might be indefinitely prolonged. Where are jaye always been loaded with tidings from the em- 
our men of thought who ought also to be men of 


| pyrean, rather than with news of this world. ‘he man- 
counsel? Let Andrew D. White, President Schurman, 


agement has wisely concluded hereafter to issue Lhe 


avid Starr Jordan, John Fiske and such men_ be Open Court as a monthly, continuing the subscription es 
thought of for senatorial honors; then the Martin Mad price at the same low rate of a dollar. Dr. Carus, the ate 


re en eae sci Ba ESS. is aids | op wey 
dens and such ward wire-pullers will be remanded to y.apyed editor, and Mr. Hegeler, the generous pub- 


lisher, have been in active accord with the spirit of the 
RETR Liberal Congress and THE New Uniry; Dr. Carus has 

Good Tidings, the parish paper of the Unitarian been a member of the Board of Directors from the 
Church at Meadville, Pa., naively says: “The com- start. In thus becoming a monthly, Zhe Open Court 
mittee on Sunday school study proposes that the school _ fills an unoccupied field and we predict for it a much 
pause fora few months in the course of Bible study, in wider recognition and a greater welcome than it has 
order to take up some of the more important questions heretofore received. In becoming a monthly it leaves 
of morals.” There is refreshing candor and high wis- THe New Unrry more than ever alone as the weekly 
om in this statement, and many schools would do well messenger among those who wish “to promote liberal- 
to follow the example. “Bible Studies,” as they go in ism and catholicity in religion” on-the lines indicated 
Sunday schools, too often do leave a large number of by the Liberal Congress of Religion. The most im- 
“more important questions of morals unattended to.” portant task committed to the first committee ap- 
Questions of Palestinian geography, of the Pauline pointed at the preliminary meeting held during the 
travels, and the “What did he do next?” and the “What Parliament of Religions in 1893, which resulted in the 
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Liberal Congress, was that of consolidating the various 
liberal papers. At that time there was the Universalisi 
Monthly, published in Newark, N. J., by Mr. Crowe; the 
Non-Sectarian Monthly, in St. Louis, published by Mr. 
Whitmore; the Religio-Philosophical Weekly of Chicago; 
the Jo-Day, a monthly in Philadelphia, edited by Rev. 
Mr. Bisbee; and a large number of more local papers, 
principal among which were the O/d and New of Iowa 
and Lhe lederalist, subsequently started by Messrs. 
Penney and Duncan. Now, by a process of absorp- 
tion and re-absorption, there is offered the believer in 
liberal religious work this scholarly monthly of The 
Open Court, with abundant financial backing to make 
it what it ought to be; and THE New Unrry, so far as 
we know the only weekly paper committed to liberality 
and catholicity in religion independent of and outside 
of all denominational lines. The Federalist, com- 
mitted to a similar task, has been merged into the free 
Thinkers’ Magazine, which appeals to the more secular, 
negative and political phases of liberal thought. Mr. 
Martin, away out in Tacoma, still edits his ree Church 
Record, which seeks to serve universal religion by the 
exclusion, rather than by the inclusion, of existing or- 
eanizations and sympathies. The ably-edited Old and 
Newoflowa is negotiating for some kind of reconstruc- 
tion with the Christian Register of Boston, which will 
makethat able paper more of a““denominational orga4,” 
the more effective missionary ofa sect. We will regret 
to see the literary wealth and broad culture spirit of the 
Christian Register modified in the interest of sectarian 
propaganda, but we will rejoice in any, additional 
potency it may be able to acquire in this direction. In 
its increasing efficiency in that direction there will be 
left all the more important a field to be occupied by 
THe New Unity, weekly, The Open Court, monthly, 
and The New World and Monist, quarterlies. Gradu- 
ally the reading world will find out what it needs and 
what best serves its purpose. 


~-2o-: —, 


We and Our Fathers. 


Not less interesting than the evolution of language 
itself moving slowly but surely from inarticulate sounds 
and signs on to the printing and telephone is the evolu- 
tion of the contents of language; or, in other words, 
the evolution of thought itself. “To-day we express 
ourselves in prose and in poetry; in forms of fact and in 
forms of fiction. And it was so as far back as we can 
trace the course of thought. You can follow the nove! 
by a complete line of ancestry through the ages until 
you find its origin in hearty stories told by parents to 
their children 10,000 years ago in the huts of Central 
Asia. You can follow the poems of Tennyson and 
Longfellow back in the same way to an ancestry in the 
same places at even an earlier date. I:ven many of the 
subjects of modern poetry, the seasons, the dawn, the 
day star, the flowers, were then the topics and even 
ficures of speech. Those nice turns of language that 
constitute the pictures on the side walls of poetry have 
been borrowed and reborrowed generation after gener- 
ation since remotest antiquity. Take the familiar 
stanza from Tennyson that runs: 


“Sleep, Death’s twin brother, times my breath. 
Sleep, Death’s twin brother, knows not death.” 


The idea of calling Death and Sleep twin brothers 
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was by no means original with the poet-laureate of the 
nineteenth century. Shelley used it. The Trouba- 
dours used it. The Greeks used it and the Vedic sing- 
ers had the same happy turn 5,000 years before Jesus. 
“Death is sleep,” said the more prosaic creeds, but the 
poet sung, 

“Sleep, Death’s twin brother.” 

Except poetry nothing is older than the novel: noi 
the elaborate semi-philosophic disquisitions of George 
Ikhot and the pathos of Dickens. Yet the oldest folk 
lore in existence held fast upon the very same problems 
that \Irs. Lewes subtly discusses; only it told the story 
ina simpler way, woven about with the mysteries which 
puzzled the earlier folk. And there, too, is the pa- 
thetic tenderness of Dickens over the little folk, the 
oppressed boys and girls; for what pathos ever excelled 
that in Cinderella, the poor little maiden who was so 
cruelly treated by her sisters; or of Joseph so shame- 
iully treated by his brothers. Yet the story of Cinder- 
ella was told thousands of years before Jesus, when 
pumpkins were not pumpkins, and mice maybe were 
not mice. Ihe story of Joseph is the same again 
slipped into a collection of Hebrew semi-historical tales 
of less antiquity. — 

~The stories of modern heroism are equally well en- 
dowed with ancestry; for you get Hercules in Greece, 
Samson in the Bible, and the same mighty doer of great 
tasks in‘every language, until you run him to ground 
somewhere among the old Aryans, where you found 
Cinderella. Who was Samson? Only: Hercules. 
Who--was Hercules? Only ‘the Sun that has. his 
strength in his hair or long golden rays; which if you 
can cut off you put out his eyes; and then as his rays 
come again he pulls down the temple of darkness but 
pulling down night exhausts the day; and so round 
and round goes the myth. 

And the love story that so eternally stares at us 
irom novel, novelette, newspaper, religious paper, and 


even science journal, that also was equally ubiquitous 


in the early past. You may go and sit down by the flat 
stones that made the fireplace of ancestors 5,000 years 
ago in India, before Greece was born, and will hear, the 
story-teller relating the haps and mishaps of love. 
The Arabian Nights and our Old Testament give us 
illustrations, and of these none surpass that sweet tale 
of Ruth; or that more tragic story of the Jewess Queen 
Ksther and Mordecai, and the slaughter of the rival 
parties. 

But older and more simple love stories live immor- 
tal in the songs of the Aryans. War was also an early 
theme, and tales of war were lit up by most exquisite 
interludes of love. Homer sung 1,000 years before 
Jesus. No one can tell how much older is much of 
what is called Homeric; but there is in the modern novel 
nothing to surpass the charming devotion of the wife 
of Ulysses, who, when her husband was gone for years 
to the seige of Troy, was herself beseiged by suitors. 
Sitting at her loom she promised to listen to their love 


when her web was done. But at night she raveled 


what by day she wove; and so at last after ten years 
came back her lord and found her leal. 

Friendship like that of David and Jonathan and that 
of Achilles: and Patroclus, and that of Damon and 
Pythias was a favorite topic of the older ages. The 
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noble bearing of Esau toward Jacob full of magnanim- 
ity and ingenuousness, expresses the earlier play of 
inoral thoughts rising against strife. It is modern 
altruism, that calls itself Christianity and believes in the 
brotherhood of mankind and the Golden Rule. 

Naturally you will find national life customs, habits, 
ways Of viewing the world, and above all, their religion 
reflected in their novels and poems. And these novels 
and poems very naturally become an accepted authen- 
tic theologic system. They get to be authority as to 
all question about gods; and as gods were the'solution 
of all natural phenomena these stories always sung or 
chanted, formed the earliest Bibles. Bible means, of 
course, a book; but book meant at first not the common 
thing that you and I toss on the table or give the babe 
to play with; but it meant the one most wonderful thing 
in the world, and what was in that book was next to 
magic, it was the breath of gods. And before the book 
was written, when it floated in the memories of the pub- 
lic singers and priests, it was the.sacred voice of God. 

Poetry finally fuses with or melts into science which 
is the poetry of organic life. Goethe the poet becomes 
one with Huxlev the anatomist. Each reaches the 
same facts. Wordsworth leads the way and is closely 
followed by the naturalists, restoring between them the 
worship of Nature in the place of supernature. 

BE. P. P. 


The Radiating Power of a Good Life. 


The second anniversary of the pathetic sinking of 
Helen Heath into her chair, while reporting her work 
at the annual meeting of AllSouls Church, Chicago, is at 
hand. Silenced while she was pleading for the neglected 
in the Bridgeport district, she was carried home to 
close her eves in death within a few hours. Out of that 
self-denying life of a kindly heart has sprung the 
“Helen Heath Settlement” work in connection with All 
Souls Church, of which we give occasional hints in our 
coiumns. ‘To celebrate this anniversary in a way that 
will encourage perhaps other workers in other spheres, 
we have asked Mrs. Kent, chairman of the Charitable 
Section of All Souls Church, to write a brief account 
of the activities at the present time centered in the dis- 
trict that centers on the corner of Halsted and Thirty- 
tnird streets. There, in the black winter of 1893-4, 
Mrs. Heath opened what we believe was the first regu- 
larly organized relief station of the winter, and where 
at one time she had as many as tive hundred families 
in her parish of woe and want. -Al! Souls Church is 
not a church of wealth; its members have but a small 
margin over and above the demands of life, but in the 
Inspiration of this life about $5,200 has been invested 
Over there, $4,000 of which has gone into permanent 


improvements in the way of a suitable building. On 


this building a debt of $2,600 still remains, which is 
being paid off by the monthly dollars that come 
largely out of the meager income of wage-earners. 


; : » . ; . 
Last year there were sixty such; this year, owing to the - 


pinching’ times, they are in the neighborhood of forty. 
The current work is sustained again by the small con- 
tributions of the many. We are not publishing this 
article to solicit further contributions, but to exhibit 
how much good a little money can do, With this in- 
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troduction we let Mrs. Kent’s report commemorate 
the kindly life, and witness to the generative power of 
a good heart. 


The Helen Heath Settlement is in the first half of 
its second year and has clearly justified itself and proven 
the worth of the undertaking. 

In a quarter of the city where there is little beauty 
and much destitution in the homes we may take breath 
at the thought of the fifty little children who are en- 
abled to spend their mornings in the warm and beauti- 
ful room, and the pure physical and moral atmosphere 
of our kindergarten. Our chief concern is for the 
kindergarten. Our funds go largely for its support 
and for light, heat and janitor service. We have no 
complex organization to display. There are now nine 
persons in residence, and the work, beyond the kinder- 
carten, 1s to present the sort of opportunities that genu- 
ine neighborliness prompts. We give the pleasant hall, 
with light and heat, to clubs or classes that mav be 
formed, and so afford a meeting place to those whose 
homes cannot offer a large hospitality. 

The Town Hill Pleasure Club is a self-sustaining 
club of young girls which originated among those 
who profited by the Fresh Air Fund last summer and 
spent two weeks at Tower Hill. It has its officers, and 
a short time ago had a treasurer’s account large enough 
to enable them to give a dance, with simple refresh- 
ments, and pay all expenses themselves. On Thurs- 
day evening a social club of young men and women 
meet for dancing. The residents lead this club, but 
would be glad to give it in charge to some one who 
would take the weekly responsibility. The clubs for 
boys and girls of school age have been suspended this 
vear through lack of leaders. The Mothers’ Club, un- 
der Miss Shield’s leadership, meets every two weeks, on 
Wednesday and on alternate Wednesday. The women 
meet to sew and patch the gatments sent from the 
church. These are then given to the poorest among 
them in return for service’. To these industrial meet- 
ings all are invited. : 

The Sunday afternoon course of informal lectures on 
topics of the times have been well attended and appre- 
ciated, and the proportion of men in the audience to 
women and boys, is growing. But the most hopeful 
examples of opportunities embraced are the kindergar- 
ten, with its large enrollment, and Mrs. Utter’s Sat- 
urday morning class in sewing. Forty little girls joy- 
fully spend the morning of their weekly holiday indoors 
learning to sew, paying a penny a week for the privi- 
lege. It isa significant fact that it is the little children 
who are most eager to hear and learn and do, and 
whose vigorous interest it is least difficult to hold. 
The thought is inspiring that in these sixty or seventy 
children we may quicken, feed and cherish the interest 
in the vital things of life and save them from that which 
is more pitiable than hunger, cold and poverty. 

AO — ELIZABETH T. KENT. 
. Chairman. 


A Harvest Shower. 


Beneath the cloudless sky the landscape lay 
In poppy dreams of peace, when quickly by 
The glossy swallow sped and, far on high, 
The. great black vulture circled far away 
To eastward; ’mid long lines of nut-brown hay 
The reaper paused, and on the western sky 
Intently gazed; a deep-toned, muffled sigh 
Broke from the woodland, and the sway 
Of trees portentous seemed of clouds that sped 
Up from the West; the far-resounding peals © 
Of Jove’s loud voice came lone and deep, and wed 
Were earth and sky; full soon, like fear-thrown shields, 
The clouds departed, and the sun his mantle spread 
On jeweled treetops and deserted fields! 
Ray’s Crossing, Ind. ALONZO LEORA RICH. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“*Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy votce 
with strength: be not afraid!” | 


The Foundations of Religion. 


AN ADDRESS BY E. P. POWELL BEFORE LIBERAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGION AT INDIANAPOLIS, NOV. 15, 1896. 


RELIGION AN AFFAIR OF NATURE AND NOT OF ART. 

The common couception of religion as a thing of art and 
not of nature is incorrect. For, if a creature of art it must 
pass away as men and time progress. I was myself caught 
for a time in this false premise and erroneous conclusion. 
We must study religion as we study civics—historically. 
The state is not a compact; neither is the church a com- 
pact. Both are growths. 


RELIGION HAD ITS ORIGIN IN THE PRIMITIVE FAMILY. 

The primitive form of humanity was not the individual 
but the family. In this family was the germ of all human 
evolution. Out of this family came all that there is ov has 
been of social organism. These organic forces are three 
collaterals—church, state, and school,—parallel, but always 
interactive. They consist in the very nature of things. The 
state evolved because social life became complex; religion 
evolved because the family reached out beyond present 
beeds and limitations, that is, into the past and into the 
future. While we easily recognize that eaeh one is born 
into the state, we have not reached the idea that everyone 
is also by birth a member of the universal chureh. But 
in these Western states of America the idea is getting to 
be well understood that each one is born into the school. 
Rightfully we have an equal birthright in church, school 
and state; and this should be so recognized. 

RELIGION INVOLVES THREE IDEAS—GOD, DUTY, IMMORTALITY. 

The germs of ‘the state were headship, order, present sub- 
stantiality. The eerms of the school were headship, 
Chedience with order, and knowledge of the present. The 
germs of the chureh were headship, obedience, and hope 
of the future,—involving the eternal perpetuity of the 
family. ILlere were the elements of faith in God, ritual or 
worship and creed. These three things are always essen- 
tial to and found in a chureh. But God in higher terms 
is lather; worship in higher terms is love; creed in higher 
terms is immortality; so we have the three foundation 
ideas of religion to be godfather, love-work, and hope of 
eternal being. 

So you see how the family went on, (1) as a ecivie body, 
building customs and laws for everyday life; (2) as an 
mlucative body, teaching all who were born within its 


sphere; (8) as a religious body, caring for those gone on 


into another life, and studying piety. 
THE IDEA OF GOD. 

We may believe a thousand things about this life; it is 
what we believe about the other life that settles our re- 
ligious faithfulness to the family. 

The spiritual agnostic is an unchurched and irreligious 
man. He may be a member of the state in good standing, 
but not of the church. We affirm that no position is his- 
terically more unphilosophical than agnosticism. It is 
ore scientific to affirm that matter came ab nihilo than 
that mind and purpose came about ab nihilo. Matter is 
eternal; mind is eternal. In each is involved an. eternal 
change of sequences. “Our Father which art in heaven” 
is a sentence in biology; and the question of trinity is a 
question of common mathematics. Therefore, it is that 
God-hunger is universal. When Livingston preached God 
THE IDEA GOD IS BORN IN US. | 
to the Matabeles an old woman cried out: “Why, that is 
the One we have always been feeling after, but couldn’t 
find Him.’ We are born with ‘ma’ and ‘pa’ in our mouths 
and in our hearts. Religion is ma and pa expanded or 
expanding to the larger limits of our growing conceptions. 


Infinity is merely a word we have invented to express the 
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limitation of these conceptions. Imfinite God is father- 
hood at our highest thought and our farthest hope. 

With this historic foundation of religien it is clear that 
we must never let the church idea loose from the family 
idea. The state is an evolution of the family; the chure)h 
is another evolution of the family. God, duty, immor- 
tality, are three family ideas. God is father, duty is house- 
hold love; immortality is simply home reaching out be- 
yond and in defiance of death. 


THE IDEA GOD ESSENTIALLY ANTHROPOMORPHIC. 

I assure you that it is all important to never let go of 
the fact that God is man evolved, expanded, ennobled, en- 
luarged, eliminated of meanness, Darrownhess, ignorance. 
The word God is not an idea apart from man, but ex- 
presses the conception which man has been able to evolve 
of the universal God is in that sense man-created; and it 
is infinitely important that man shall create goodness. 
truth, love and honor. What we want is a God wp to the 
times; a God fully as good and.wise as the best living man; 
us good as Gladstone, or Whittier, or Florence Nightingale; 
equally we need to escape from survivals of deifie con- 
ceptions of barbaric days. “We only,” said Parker, “wish 
to shift religion from the knowledge and sentiments of 
three thousand years ago to those of the present day.” 


WE SHOULD NOT WORSHIP OUTGROWN IDEALS. 

The chief religious blunder is to feel that it is a duty 
to worship an Athanasian, or a Calvinistic, or a Mosaie 
God. The aged and beloved Professor Skinner onee said 
to me, in the library of Union Theological Seminary, “Ah, 
Prother Powell! ‘there are some things that greatly 
trouble me. One of these is I can’t see how a good God 
could eternally damn John Ioster; IL couldn’t. But I sup- 
pose He must.” John Foster was a Universalist, but his 
writings above all delighted my saintly teacher. He had 
neade the mistake of trying to worship the God of John 
Calvin; he should instead have worshiped his own. 


THE STATE AT PRESENT IS AHEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


On the civie side custom developed into code, on the re- 
ligious side into creed. Each of these tended to perpetuate 
old ideas and customs after they were outgrown in every- 
div life. In some cases the sta'te evolved most rapidly; in 
some cases the chureh. For instance in the case of sub- 
stitution the state outgrew the notion two hundred years 
ago, and eliminated it from the codes of civilization. But 
the church has not yet abrogated from its creeds that God 
can kill an innocent victim by substitution for the guilty. 

Goethe makes the devil grinningly suggest to man that 
he-and his God look so much alike that it may frighten 
him to see how much it looks like a case of father and 
son. We accept Goethe’s thrust, for there is no question 
that God and man are a part of the same family. Jehovah 
was a being of wholly anthropomorphic qualities. Calvin's 
God was like himself. We must never forget the sublime 
meaning of evolution—even though of the Gods we must, 
again and again, sing with Mrs. Browning, or with the old 
itreeks, “Pan, Pan is dead.” | | 

The historical and philosophic truth is that God is the 
final cause as being the latest, and not being the first, in a 
Cliain of conceptions. | 
DUTY. 

We turn from the idea of God to the second element in 
the foundation of religion—I mean duty. Clearly this is 
also a family affair. Orignally all virtue was filiality to 
parents. This lacking, all was lacking. “Pius Aeneas” 
bore his father first of all from burning Troy. Piety to 
the gods was of the same sort. It was obedience and 
reverence. Is not our inchoate social condition all of a 
piece? We lack reverence of parents, because we are try- 
ing to worship a barbaric conception of. the Infinite Father. 
We teach our children to repeat the prayer, “Our Iather 
which art in heaven,’ with a conception of that Father 
totally foreign to the conception we wish our babes to have 
of ourselves as parents. 


DUTY IS SPIRITUAL, NOT FORMAL. 
Religion is not worship or belief; it is faith, love, and 
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obedience. It is to be faithful to the home idea, to the 
family. Toward the Father, obedient and reverent; toward. 
the family, helpful, loveful. Religion is not good works, 
but the good spirit of good works. | 

The field is the world. The homestead is the five con- 
tinents and all the isles of the ocean. To banish from our 
souls narrowness and sectionalism and classism—the con- 
ceits of religion, the pride of piety—this is the finality. 
When that is done the reaction upon civie affairs will pre- 
vent discord, war, and hate. Jewish religion I still think 
the most perfect yet evolved. It gave us the Lord’s prayer. 
lI: included this earth in its heaven. Sanitary laws were 
to its moral laws. Its aim was to create a wholesome 
family; and it nearly did it. Its tenacity is not Jew grit, 
hut the tenacity of common sense. It compelled the brother 
to care for the brother’s family. 

But Christianity is yet in its cradle—the cradle of hu- 
manity and the world. Jesus himself never lost sight of 
the family idea. I and my father are one. He was a son 
of God. A cyclone of heathen converts seized on the idea 
of his sonship as a divine, and not a purely human at- 
tribute. They inaugurated a trinity of gods, and soon 
there was nothing left but the supernatural. It remains 
for the twentieth century to recreate the unity of the 
divine Father and divine brotherhood to reconstruct the 
family, and then to construct the higher civie life—the 
cornerstone of which ‘Thomas Jefferson laid at the threshold 
of our century—a chureh without hates, a state without 
paupers, a chureh as big as humanity,—a state federated 
for common helpfulness around the whole world. The end 
Will bea reunited family. 

IMMORTALITY. 

We have only to consider the third requirement of the 
religious family, perpetuity. Immortality was home ex- 
tended beyond this life. It was.a part of the oldest religious 
conception. It was never mentioned by primitive creeds 
because it was never doubted by primitive thought. ‘To 
the original man all life was one life. To die was only 
to change. He never thought of annihilation or reabsorp- 
tion. ‘To him the departed were not dead; they were 
counted in as yet, and always to be members of the family. 
The Ilebrew books belonged to this undoubted era. A 
man is hever spoken of by them as possibly dissoivine into 
his elements; he lives on, of course. Therefore, the whole 
future partook of the family life. ‘The family was projected 
Into the unseen. Not only was the father there, but the 
children were there. No national church, no chureh_ his- 
torical, no church of evolution, no church universal. has 
ever been’ without an implied or asserted belief in the 
persistence of life beyond the grave.. No church ean exist 
Without this faith. A civie society, a charity organization, 
a moral association may be, to be sure, on a basis of this 
life only; but religion is religion—it binds together all the 
faiily on both sides of the grave. 

What we need then in all this struggle of sciences and 
creeds is to come out at last (1) upon a perfectly fatherly 
God, (2) a family of mankind, including all races, (3) a 
hope for the whole race, beyond ‘this life as well as in 
this world. And this we will yet do. Slumping off the 
narrowness of sects, the undivine meannesses of religious 
cliques, yielding our craving for paradises that exclude 
those who cannot vote or eat or believe with us, we reach 
out our hands to the world, and say “Come unto us all 
ye who are weary and heavy laden, and we will give you 
welcome and rest.” When Asoka, the Buddhist, was about 
lo die, his courtiers said: “O, Asoka, now you will enter 
into eternal bliss.” He answered, “Never of my own free 
Will shall I enter Paradise while one poor soul wanders 
outside.’ Christianity must register this vow before’ the 
world and before heaven: “‘We will save the whole family 
or perish together.” We need a godlier god, a diviner mis- 
sion, and a worthier immortality. These are the founda- 
tions for the twentieth century of Christian religion. 


RELIGION, BEGINNING IN THE FAMILY, ENDS AS A FAMILY 

AFFAIR. 

When the family is restored in religious life we shall 
comprehend the saying, “I and my Father are one.” Re- 
ligion belongs to the universe as much as gravitation. As 
Jupiter draws my hand, and my hand proportionally pulls 
Jupiter, by attraction, so will the intelligence of the uni- 
verse interact in the sublime harmony of love. God and 
Inan will hold together without breach of purpose. Evolu- 
tion does not deny the doctrine of immediate and constant 
inspiration of God in man. The great fact of the universe 
is family love. 

Let it not be forgotten for one moment in our lives and 
pians that these three things are of equal importance—-God, 
humanity, eternity, the Father, the whole family, forever. 
To this end only any decent religion works, to unite in one 
eternal co-operation of love the intelligent universe. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


flospitable ta All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re- 
sponstble for His Own. e 


Seed and Deed. 
To the Memory of [Helen Heath. 


There be many worthy folks of limited means who. look 
at the vast desert of want and say in despair: “Our little 
help will avail nothing.” It is against such feeling we 
should enter a protest. Small good deeds are like small 
eood seeds, after nights and winters of forgetfulness often 
springing into surprising growth. Out of my own ex- 
perience let me testify that: 


On the wild wind a seed was tossed 

Men seeing cried: “The seed is lost! 

And went their way. | 
Years after that their children found 

‘A shrub up-growing from the ground, 

In light of day. 


A shrub that cast a cooling shade 

In which with gleeful hearts they played 
And happy eyes. 

The seed borne on the blast so wild 
“Grew up to shield a little child 

rom seorching skies. | 


On the wide world a loving deed 
Was cast, and like'a wandering seed 
It struck its root. | 
And into helpful kindness true 
Ken like unto a tree it grew 
And bare good fruit. 
| DAVID DOUGLAS. 


- Norway. 


THE LIBERAL RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 
Literature is with us a far greater spiritual power than 
the chureh; it touches the life of the people at many more 
points and much more deeply, and in the higher classes 
it is looked to for spiritual guidance. It is the true itional 
chureh of the educated. It is probably this fact more than 
anything else that gives the religious problem Character 
in our country. The pulpit and minister have very little, 
the author and poet immense influence. We have hardly 
a strong, impressive preacher in the country. No one 
would dream of quoting a sermon, in good society, or of 
reading a sermon. The preaching is largely a formal mat- 
ter, which belongs to the traditional Sunday observance 
and the established social fabric,—but it is a part of it 
which nine-tenths of educated men consider as_ entirely 
beneath their notice. | 
This is largely a consequence, not only of the intellectual, 
but moral and spiritual death of the established church. 
It could not be more thoroughly dead and keep above 
ground. It is utterly petrified—the religious life of 300 


years ago turned into stone. JEven the sermon language 


is antiquated and different from the living speech of the 
people. The entire service is usually gone through in a 
sleepy, cold way. There are few ministers who could hold 
an ordinary audience ten minutes on any topic if their 
ministerial uniform, which still commands a faint social 
respect, were laid away. Ministers and chureh: form an 
inexhaustible material for laughter and jokes. Even the 
ministers themselves feel often as if they owe an apology 
for being ministers. And they often do. Amongst the 
higher classes very few go to church otherwise than on 
rare occasions, and then merely to reconcile themselves 
to the outward fact of religion, to testify that “there is 
something in religion, doubtless.” Men go very rarely, 
their wives a little more frequently, and young girls most 
often. But men or women of the better classes who 
attend church every Sunday, are looked upon as queer 
people and almost suspected of hypocrisy. 

The reasons for this “deadness” must probably be sought 
partly in the fact that our state church is the Lutheran, 
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which does not seem 
symptoms anywhere; 


to have shown very strong life- 
partly from the fact that Luther- 


anism was introduced into Norway by royal decree with- | 


out any previous popular agitation or movement. It was 
simply decreed by the king, who was converted, that from 
such and such a date the country should be Lutheran, that 
the priests might marry, and should say the Lutheran in- 
stead of the Catholic mass if they wanted to keep their 
offices. Nor has the chureh since during these centuries 
given birth to any religious awakening or movement. It 
Was born dead. The Catholic church had become a true 
national chureh, the Lutheran never has. It has never 
played any creating or forming part in the nation’s life. 
It is, perhaps, as alive now as it has ever been, and many 
of its ministers agree that the Protestant church has yet to 
become the spiritual home of the people and a real part of 
its higher life. They hope that it may be done through 
an earnest and liberal orthodoxy, which has been prepar- 
ing for some time, and to which the Unitarian movement 
of the last three years has given considerable strength, 
courage, life and energy. But if men and means were at 
hand it would be fully as easy to make Unitarianism the 
true national faith. The Lutheran reformation was largely 
theological; it was not ethical at all, and lacked that deep 
moral earnesthess—outside the sphere of theological opin- 
ions—wWhich in Calvinism, Puritanism and Congregational- 
ism has run as a strong stream parallel with, and often 
independent of, the theological course. Hence the Lutheran 
churches do not seem anywhere to affect or raise life. The 
Catholie church does, doubtless, far more in that respect. 
And it may thus be easily understood that that special 
branch of.the Lutheran Chureh, which was introduced 
here by royal decree without any popular movement, never 
has been any force in shaping life, neve? a souree of moral 
impulses or higher inspirations. It has preached only faith, 
the belief, that saves—trust in the death of Jesus. It has 
directly preached against—until this 
“works,” in ‘goodness,’ in morals, in deed. It has never 
helped to exalt morality, never helped to make goodness 
seem beautiful. 

And it is exactly at this point that a Unitarian move- 
ment must take hold in our country. We need sorely its 
message of “salvation through character,’ of the spirit 
and grace of God as “mere goodness,” of the divinity of 
goodness and the sanctity of moral life. The people need 
and dong to hear that the way to God, the meaning of re- 
ligion is being good. 


During later years the religious sentiment has found out- 
let amongst the lower classes in smaller Methodist and 
Baptist movements, and amongst the educated in literature. 
The moral sentiment, especially, and the deeper religious 
life—questions which the chureh has overlooked—have 
found a home in our literature. Even special points in the- 
ology have been taken up by our great authors. Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjornson has, through his novels, given us several 
great and strong Unitarian sermons. One of them is worth 
instancing. Its title is, “The Paths of the Lord,” and the 
question dealt with is: “When can a man be said to be 
walking in the paths of the Lord?” When his creed and 
theology, baptism and church communion are in order, 
his prayers long and many, and his devotions praise- 
worthy? No; the author answers as only a great poet can 
unswer: When he is a good man. “Where good men walk, 
there are the paths of the Lord.” Life and character are 
the tests. The novel is written in a way to carry all read- 
ers with it, and has had immense influence. The quoted 
answer has become a national “saying.” It ought to be 
added that the author conceives goodness not in its low- 
est but in its highest terms as including devotion, self- 
sacrifice, work, faith. The same author has lately given 
us a cantata, “Light,” which is a wonderful, liberal re- 
ligious “song of songs” that, if well translated, could and 
would be sung with the most complete enthusiasm by a 
Vnitarian conference. It will be sung each year by the 
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day—any faith in 
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students at the national university at the commencement 
exercises. 

The works of Henrik Ibsen—all dealing earnestly with 
moral and religious questions, though the author more 
often appears as the questioner than the answerer—are 
probably better known in England. Without knowledge of 
his work from the beginning, the reading of one or two 
later works will, however, often give a wrong idea of the 
man and his aims and spirit. To us Norwegians, there js 
no modern writer, except Carlyle, so alive and intense with 
moral force and inspiration. We do not consider him as 
the teacher, more than Carlyle, for instance, can be so 
considered in politics, but more as the awakener and in. 
spirer. He may, in fact, be viewed largely as a conse- 
quence of, and a protest against, the lack of moral earnest- 
ness and of high ideals in the church. His message, as 
it sounds to us, may be thus summed up: “The way that 
leadeth unto life is narrow and steep, and few be they 
that walk in it. Yet in it is the glory of the Lord, and 
out of it the desolation of nothingness. By all means take 
it.’ - His drama, “Brand,” gives the keynote to all his 
work. What he, like the Hebrew prophets, lacks in ten- 
derness and sympathy, Bjornson supplies in overflowing 
measure, 

In the generation before these two, we had another pos- 
sibly yet greater poet, Henrik Wergeland, who, especially 
in an immense poem, “Man” (or “Creation, Man and the 
Messias’’), preaches in poetic impassioned language com- 
plete and plain Unitarianism,—a sort of cross between the 
ideas of Channing, Parker and Emerson. He is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest of modern poets, and he sings 
faith—Unitarian faith—in a way to take the readers en- 
tirely off their feet. He repeats almost—or Emerson re- 
peats after him rather—exactly the words of Emerson: 
“One man was true to what. is in you and me.” In beau- 
tiful hymns he sings all nature as the everlasting miracle 
of God, the flowers as his messengers of love and care. 
We consider him universally as a sort of embodiment of 
our national ideal—our patron saint.— 

H. Tamas Lycue IN Zhe /nquirer. 


We Have the(Longed for Good. 


Ofttimes we may not touch that which we long to grasp; 
We need not then waste all our life in grief; may learn 
To see, through eyes by sorrow taught truth to discern, 
We have the longed-for good, have that for which we 

yearn; 

"lis ours, more true than if its outward form we clasp, 

In the ideal which our hearts do hold; 
The beauty seen by which our life we mold 
Is ours, howe’er adverse the wheel of fortune turn. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


The Reason. 


When Lillie and Millie are both at play, 
Everything runs in the smoothest way; 
Each dear little face is so sunny and sweet, 
To wateh them together is surely a treat. 


They never quarrel and disagree, 

Nor snatch the playthings nor come to me 
With pitiful stories, as Fannie and Lou, 
When they play together, are sure to do. 


I wondered what the reason could be, 

Since they all are sweet little girls, you see, 
So 1 called them up and the case made plain, 
And I asked if they could the riddle explain. 


And Lillie looked puzzled, and shook her head, 

But our wise little Millie quickly said, 

With a wee, droll smile: “I think it must be 

‘Cause I let Lillie and Lillie lets me!” 
—NSelected. 
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The Home. 


Our datly life should be sanctified by doing common things 


inareligious way. 


rielps to High Living. 


SUN.—Let us but labor, and pray, and wait, and the inter- 
‘als of human frailty shall grow shorter and less 
dark. ) | 

MON.—Only sincere earnestness and a will struggling to 
obey in all things the law of God, can make any 
act of religious aspiration efficacious. 

TUES.—AIl noblest things are born in agony. 

WkED.—God never sends a joy not meant in love, still less 

a pain. 

THURS.—A hidden sin which we do not intend to renounce, 

is cause enough for the loss of all spiritual power. 

I'RI.--EKach soul, redeemed from self and sin, must know 
its Calvary. 

SAT.—Practice self-scrutiny. One must allow no waste of 
his soul’s wealth to pass unheeded if he would: lay 
up “treasures in heaven.” 

—Frances Power Cobbe. 


My Mending Basket. 


It is nade of the stoutest of willow, 

It is deep and capacious and wide; 
Yet the Gulf Stream that flows through its borders 
Seems always to stand at flood-tide! 


And the garments lie heaped on each other, 
I look at them often and sigh. 

Shall I ever be able to grapple 
With a pile that has grown two feet high? 


There’s a top layer, always, of stockings: 
These arrive and depart every day; | 

And the things that are playing “button-button” 
Also leave without any delay. 


But, ah! underneath there are strata 
Buried deep as the earth’s eocene! 
Things put there the first of the autumn, 
Still there when the trees have grown green! 


There are things to be ripped: and made over, 
There are things that gave out in their prime, 
There are intricate tasks—all awaiting 
One magical hour of “spare time.” 


Will it come; shall I ever possess it? 
I start with fresh hope every day. 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp, it allures me; 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp, fades away. 


Tor the basket has never been empty, 
During all of its burdened career, 
But once, for a few fleeting moments, 
When the baby upset it last year! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


Ear Marks. 


I went with a farmer 
green prairie, and in every direction I saw the herds of 


one morning out on the great, 
young cattle feeding. Some of them were very shy, and 
some did not seem to mind us at all. Sometimes a drove of 
young horses would lift their slender heads and snuff at 
us, and then go scouring away into the distance; or the 
sleek cows would just look at us out of their liquid eyes, 
and then go on quietly feeding. There were thousands of 
sheep, and I wondered how the owners ever would know 
their own when they brought them into the folds in winter. 
“QO,” said the farmer, “I have my ear marks on them. 
We used to mark in very awkward ways; but I ean tell my 
sheep now all over the country, and they never get rid of 
the mark.” | 

“Never get rid of the mark!’ I said it to myself, as I saw 
some boys in the city, to-day, standing around the door of 
1 low saloon. Somebody was putting a mark upon them. 
You could see it already in their faces, and I wanted to 
tell them how hard it would be to get rid of it. These are 
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the boys who are learning their first lessons in the gambling 
dens, taking their first glasses at the liquor shops, poluting 
their mouths with tobacco, or with impure words and oaths. 
They are just beginning in these evil ways, and it will put 
a& wark upon them, just as surely, just as deeply, as if it 
was burned in with a hot iron. 

God did not choose to take away from us the liberty of 
doing wrong, but he set the whole world full of safeguards. 
and not the least of these is the certainty with which all 
that we must think and feel is stamped on this soft, impres- 
sible house of clay in which our soul lives. So beware how 
you let an evil thought, or an evil passion, or an evil deed, 
cast its shadow over your heart and your face.—Nelected. 


Deat Children Talk. 


One of the touching incidents at the recent meeting of 
the Conference of Charities at Springfield, Ill, was an 
exhibit of the Deaf Mute School of Jacksonville. A dozen 
little boys and girls came up from that city to show how 
they were taught and what they had accomplished. ‘They 
talked with the teacher through their eyes, catching her 
words from the motion of her lips and promptly answering 
with their lips. One little girl recited Longfellow’'s “Psalin 
of Life’ and Miss Frieda Bowman, of the senior class, 
made the following address, the most of which was “in- 
telligible to the audience, although they heard for the first 
time the voice that had no ears to modulate it. Perhaps 
some home circles reading it will be made more appreciative 
of their own faculties and more sympathetic with those who 
under difficulties are finding their way to usefulness and 
happiness: : | 

The school which I am attending is one of the largest 
and best institutions for the deaf in the world. It is 
situated in Jacksonville, a city that contains three large 
institutions. 

Trees are found everywhere and it is a pretty: place in 
spring and summer. 

This school uses two systems of instruction, the manual 
and the oral. Of the thirty-one classes, nine of them are 
oral. Those who are in the oral classes talk all the time, 
while they are in school, but outside, they may either talk 
or make signs as they like—for signs to them are a gift 
from heaven.- 

If there was ever a school that had the best superintend- 
ent and advantages for the deaf, it is the Jacksonville 
school. 

It was founded about fifty years ago and not one of the 
months of November in all these years contained so large 
a number of pupils as this month. We have five hundred 
and fifteen pupils and about twenty-five more are ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Walker became our superintendent four years ago, 
and we were told that our school, instead of being the 
leading, one would be the poorest school of all, but I am 
elad to say that it has, on the contrary, improved, modified 
and enlarged. 

The little boys are very proud of their new cottage, called 
“The Castle’—and it really looks like one. The inside walls 
are beautifully decorated from original designs made by 
our boys and girls. . 

We have a pleasant reading room for the girls, in which 
there are now forty different magazines and papers, pur- 
chased by ourselves. 

To learn to be like young society people, the pupils of 
the academic classes have a party every two wecks, to 
which both boys and girls are invited. 


We also have a party in the dining-room on each holiday, 
and on New Year’s we generally have a masquerade. 

I should like to tell you many other things about this 
school, and what Mr. Walker has done for us, but lack 
of time prevents. 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of making friends; 
for it is one of God’s best gifts. It involves many things, 
but above all, the power of going out of one’s self, and 
seeing and appreciating whatever is noble and loving in 
another man.—Thomas Hughes, 
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Saturday Evening Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H.. W. 


There ts an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowell. 


X—How Laws Began. 


All primitive people, without exception so far as they 
have been studied, trace their laws directly to deity. All 
statutes with them are believed to have come straight from 
heaven. According to the Hebrew myth, Moses received 
the two tables of stone at a definite time, in a definite 
place. There is nothing clearer than the revelation and 
che assumption of the church that these laws were framed 
outright and given to man by a hand from heaven. 

The Hebrew story of the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments on Mt. Sinai is only one of a larger class of closely 
related legends. The Greeks received their sacred laws 
from Mt. Olympus. Rome had its Numa and the Parsis 
their Zoroaster, to whom laws were given by direct revela- 
tion, and, according to many traditions, the primary laws 
of the new world, like those of the old, were a direct gift 
from God to man. 

Science, on the other hand, objects that if laws had come 
by direct revelations from an infallible source, they ought. 
to be better than we find them and ought certainly to be 
consistent with one another. But instead of that, not only 
are the laws held sacred by different races often in direct 
opposition, one to another, but the: laws held binding by 
the same race at different periods of time often conflict. 
Again, history tells us that the Ten Commandments as- 
cribed to Moses were not brought together in permanent 
form until hundreds of years after the time when Moses 
is believed ito have lived. They were a later and higher 
develkupment. To take a more modern illustration; accord- 
ing to many traditions, Brutus was the Celtic lawgiver; 
according to later legend, it was the wizard Merlin who 
taught King Arthur the laws of the Round. Table, laws 
which at once became binding upon ‘the realm. The fact 
is that the constitution of Eneland is still tnwritten. 
What we call the law of the land jis the slow ripening of 
human experience, the deliberations of human judgment, 
the tested product of human wisdom. This statement 
would, at first thought, seem to be exactly opposed to the 
legends. And so it is, as far as outward facts go, but 
on a higher ground, legend and history come together and 
beth are found to teach thg same truth. The Almighty 
has revealed himself on the hilltops to men, he has estab- 
lished a constitution for humanity. The difference is in 
method. ‘The legend says the law was given outright one 
afternoon on the mountain in a thunderstorm. Tlistory 
Says it was slowly and painfully acquired through thou- 
sands of years of experience and struggle. The Ten Com- 
mandments are a reality, are binding, not because Moses 
found them written on tablets of stone, but because they 
are in harmony with fixed and unchanging facts of the 
universe, and because a nation grew up to them after two 
thousand years or more of ripening experience. There is a 
nugget of truth in the tale of Brutus and Merlin, but it 


has taken two thousand years or more of British quarrel-_ 


ing and seething to find out what the prophet and the 
wizard were thought to have received by direct revelation. 
The reconciliation lies in this, that the conditions of ethical 
and spiritual life are laid deep in the heart of things and 
have been waiting through all the ages to be discovered. 
A chemist does not make the principles of chemistry, but 
by obedience to the laws of Nature he becomes master of 
the materials of the laboratory. We are surely coming to 
the time when we shall feel with equal confidence that no 
legislative body in the world has any power to make laws. 
It is the high business of the legislature to find the laws 
that inhere in the foundations of the universe, and then to 
make provision for having those laws enforced. 

Law begins nowhere but always was. Even the gre- 
garious lower animals, as they rise to the plane of the com- 
munal life, find that the conditions upon which that life 
depends were there before they were and impose upon them 
certain lines of action, which they cannot escape. Wolves, 
beavers and birds would seem to have a dim apprehension 
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of the laws of society. If they are learning the alphabet 
of law, humanity has searcely reached to words of three 
syllables. We are groping around the outer rim. We have 
scarcely yet reached a civic conscience. 

The law of the land is an attempt to phrase the law of 
the Almighty. The human problem is to find the currents 
of the infinite. Human nature begins away down below 
any fixed or definite consciousness of duty. But while the 
dogs are barking and wolves are howling and fishes are 
eating one another up down below, the laws remain. Let 
us toil and struggle and fight and die, if need be, we shall 
after a while rise to the upper current, and human law 
Will run parallel with divine law, the high constitution 
of the kingdom of God. 


That alone is a “glorious Gospel,’ which affirms that 
all souls have direct, native, and continuous access to the 
Infinite Source of all life. That alone is a “glorious Gos- 
pel,” adequate for the appreciation that creates inclusive 
fellowship and for the sympathy that organizes universal 
helpfulness, which asserts the immanence of God in all 
souls, leaving no prodigal without inherent capacity to 
face homeward, no wondering sheep without a solicitous 
shepherd, no straying son beyond the reach of the hand 
of merey. That alone is a “glorious Gospel” which inter- 
prets the universe in terms of a Fatherhood so compre- 
hensive in its love that we, too, are inspired to love all 
the frail children of men. For when we narrow Provi- 
dence to those who accept any particular creed, then di- 
vinity fades from the Godhead. And when we cease to 
trace the evidences of divine blessings in fields as wide as 
humanity, then we dry up the sources of our own blessed- 
hess, because we narrow the circle of the sympathies that 
prompt us to bless. 

Ours is the “blessed God” only as we find in his wide 
sweeping love a rule and authority to make our loving 
kindness universal. The inspiration to serve all withers 
when God’s providence is narrowed to the fragment of 
people who believe in Christ. We are far less than grandly 
human when we hold a theory of God’s care for mankind. 
so partial and unjust, that our care for each other receives 
from it discouragement rather than emphasis. That view 
lacks divinity which is smaller than the Infinite Life which 
pulsates in all hearts. We have not found the Divine Iath- 
erhood until we trace, honor and serve it, as it reports 
itself, however feebly, in the Sonship of all men! 

The more glorious faith, rising all about us, is the simple 
but mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched by science and de- 
hnwcracy, enforced by the philanthropic impulse, and op- 
erated through the educational method. It puts charae 
ter-building above creed-making; deeds of love above 
dogmas of wrath; service above sacrament; obedience to 
moral law above belief in theological statements. It makes 
the Golden Rule central; it uses the Sermon on the Mount 
rather than the Nicene creed as the chart of life; it ap- 
peals to love instead of fear. It encourages growth and 
discovery rather than conformity of opinion; it insists 
in freedom and progress; it pleads for brotherhood and ¢o- 
operation; it uses the Bible, not to make a creed, but to 
enrich a life. This more glorious faith finds the service 
of God in helpfulness to man, the way to blessedness in 
tke path of righteousness; the sure salvation in perfected 
manhood, the only authority in reason and love, an ade- 
quate basis of religious organization in a common purpose 
to be good and do good. All truth, its scripture; all men, 
its field and fellowship; all loving souls, its saints and min- 
isters; a kingdom of heaven on earth for all, its ideal 
and aspiration.—F'rom a sermon by Rev. J. H. Crooker. 
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It is not the least, it may be the chiefest, among the 
lessons which Christianity teaches that our true life con- 
Sists in ministering and not in being ministered unto. We 
are called to service rather than for enjoyment, except as 
this comes as the incident of service. We lose our souls 
in the selfish endeavor to save them. We find our souls 
by forgetting them in an unselfish endeavor to save the 
souls of our fellows. 


“Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not.” 


The education which the universities impart is too often 
regarded as a luxury rather than an equipment. The cul- 
ture is rolled as a sweet morsel under the tongue. The 
scholar too often becomes a recluse, shirking the responsi- 
bilities of the battle of life for the arm-chair and epicurean 
meditation. Such a “scholar” is a traitor to his true nature, 
and brings discredit upon the schools that have sent him 
forth. The world is an incessant warfare. The scholar 
of all others should be a hero in the strife.—The Christian 
Leader. 
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The Study Table. 


The Winter Street.' 


Silent with star-dust,. yonder it lies— 
The Winter Street, so fair and white; 

Winding along through the boundless skies, 
Down heavenly vale, up heavenly height. 


faintly it gleams, like a summer road 

When the light in the west is sinking low; 
Silent with star-dust! By whose abode 

Does the Winter Street in its windings go?- 


And who are they, all unheard and unseen— © 
Qh, who are they, whose blessed feet 

Pass over that highway smooth and sheen? 
What pilgrims travel the Winter Street? 


Are they not those whom here we miss 

In the ways and the days that are vacant below? 
As the dust of that street their footfalls kiss, 

Does it not brighter and brighter grow ? 


Steps of the children there may stray, 

Where the broad day shines, though dark earth sleeps; 
And there at peace in the light they play, 

While some one below still wakes and weeps. 
EDITH THOMAS. 


' A Swedish name for the Milky Way. 


social Meanings of Religious Experiences.* 


The prophet—that is, the true preacher—is always more 
or less a poet, and it is in the spirit of poetry that we 
should interpret his work. Judged by this canon Dr. 
Herron’s work is full of helpfulness. He is not a philsopher, 
not a scientific thinker, not a statesmen; ‘his negative utter- 
ances, his criticisms and distinctions, must sometimes be 
deemed ill-considered and inadequate. But withal he is 
a prophet—z preacher with a poet’s insight into the heart 
of truth, a poet’s eloquence in expressing it, and some- 
times, it may be, a poet’s disregard of other aspects of 
truth than that with which he is immediately concerned. 

At one time ‘his present reviewer regarded Professor 
Hlerron’s. message merely as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, “Make straight the way of the Lord;”’ but he 
has come to recoghize that there is more in the voice than 
this, there is a definite message, and one of vast import, 
although it is but the utterance of a general truth. This 
is the message which in the present volume receives fullest 
expression in the address entitled “Material World and 
Social Spirit.” It is that “the social basis of life commis- 
sions love as the sole guide to the highest knowledge;” 
that ‘“‘with the social interdependence of all life must each 
individual career first of all reckon;” that “we can never 
realize the truth of our life by individualism, by inde- 
pendent action.” “The kingdom of heaven,” as I have 
somewhere read or ‘heard, is not an anarchy of good in- 
dividuals. No man can be, or ought to be, wholly saved 
until human life is safe; and it is impossible for any soul 
to be saved or lost alone.” This, our author believes to be 
the heart of religion, which Jesus sought to teach; and this 
gospel he is trying to ‘bring again to the ears of the great 
Nazarene’s professed disciples, the men and women of the 
Christian church. » 

That true religion is social, is the central thoughts of Dr. 
Hlerron’s message to his fellows; but throughout the little 
volume of addresses before us are other expressions of 
religious and ethical insight that cry out for quotation, and 
one at least of these should reach those of Tur NEw 
Uniry’s readers who may not be able to read the book: 
“The sum of ‘human duty is the moral obligation of the 
man, or the society, immediately to abandon a present 
organization of life the moment a possible better is con- 
ceived or discovered. And the better is always at hand. 


“Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. By George D. Herron. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston; pp. 237. Cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. : 
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Perpetual transition, growth that rests only in increase, is 
the one rational state of society, the only moral condition 
for man. Religion is continual progress, through | the 
moral adventure of faith in the ideal; while sin is the denial 
of the best possibility one sees or knows, in favor of the 
worth and reality of the good one is or has. A progress 
that shall move on, to use a phrase of Goethe's, ‘without 
haste, but without rest, like the stars in heaven,’ is the 
ideal of social faith.” 

As has been intimated, there are expressions in this and 
other of Professor Herron’s books which seem to the ‘re- 
viewer unwise and untrue; the author’s conception of the 
worth of individual human happiness seems to his re- 
viewer mistaken and inadequate; but the latter remembers 
that he has to do, not with a philosopher, but with a 
prophet, poet-preacher of righteousness; and with this poet- 
preacher he feels no disposition to dispute; on the contrary, 
his feeling is one of warm thankfulness that this prophet is 
abroad in the land. . F. W. Ss. 


Impressions.* 


Mr. Howells is never more delightful than when he is 
writing reminiscences of his boyhood and his youth. In 
“A Boy’s Town” we had a precious store of these and 
some anticipation of the first chapter in the present vol- 
ume, “The Country Printer.’ I could wish that all who 
read Mr. Howells’ chapter might have had-at least so 
much experience of a printer’s office as I had myself in 
my young days. To read here about the ink-rollers is to 
call up the image of Ray Nourse, whose solemn function it 
was to make those invaluable instruments for us; as I read 
about the printing, with my mind’s eye I can see the wet 
sheet revealed with the printed matter on it, looking—oh! 
so beautiful; as I read about the folding, which was my 
particular joy, I can smell the fresh ink with my mind's 
nose—if for once the facial metaphor -may have this ex- 
tension. But Mr. Howells’ experience was a_ peculiarly 
interesting one. His father’s paper was a [ree Soil paper 
in the Western Reserve, and much above the common. 
The humors of the circumstance are all economized. There 
is much comparison and contrast between the old ways and 
the new, and if there are in truth “gains for all our losses,” 
it is not made to appear so in this presentation. What is 
made to appear is that “machine methods” are proving 
fatal to individuality of skill and thought. 

The humor in Mr. Howells’ “Police Report” is very grim. 
It gives an account of two mornings in a police court in 
Boston. In conclusion he pleads for greater privacy in 
these doings. The habitual “contact with them can only 
brutalize the spectators who get their amusement in this 
way. Theoretically the public is invited to see that justice 


‘ig done. Practically it serves no such end. We sincerely 


trust that Mr. Howells does not take the right measure 
of criminal procedure when he says, “After the first con- 
viction the rest is inevitable and each succeeding convic- 
tion is a matter of course.” Let us hope, but that this is 
the tendency cannot be doubted, and hereby our criminal 
procedure stands condemned as mere punishment, not 
help and cure. 

It is pleasant to escape from the stifling atmosphere of 
Mr. Howells’ courtroom into his chamber of dreams. The 
reader will find much pleasure in comparing the writer’s 
experience with his own. In “An East Side Ramble” we 


revert to miserable conditions, which put our boasted civili- 


zation to an open shame. “Tribulations of a Cheerful 


Giver” shows how difficult it is to put the most humane 


intentions into practice without doing as much harm as 
good. Three other chapters more than maintain Mr. 
Howells’ reputation as a close observer of men and things 
and a reporter of remarkable, if not unique, ability. 

a, oe 


* Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Howells. Author of “A 
Hazard of New Fortunes,” etc., etc. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
1896. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 
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The biliesal Wats. 


“The Worldts my Country; To do 
good is my Religion.” 


A Call. 


Standing here as this day's sentries, 
Set to wateh our little time. 
Let us hear the past and future 
Calling us to deeds sublime. 
(Children of heroie fathers, 
We the future’s sires must be: 
And the coming generations 
Look: to us to make them free. 


Let us hold our lines not only, 
lear the order to advance! 

Grasp the shield of Faith not only, 
Lift on high’ Truth's thiamine lance! 
ight for every hope that’s human, 
Fight to shatter every chain, 

Fight till every man and woman 
Owneth heart and soul and brain. 


by the Ancient’s long endeayor, 

bv the Honorable’s fame, 

hy our rece and by our c@gntry, 
by each high and noble name, 

bv the God of hosts who leads us, 
by the future’s dawning light, 

Swear to stand and swear to struggle 
Till earth’s might shall mean its right! 

—Minot J. Savage. 


BOSTON, MASS.—The Rey. Leslie W. 
Sprague, who has been contemplating a 
trip through the Center West in the in- 
terests of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, wishes to announce that he is 
obliged to postpone the trip till the pres- 
sure of winter work is over in Boston. 
We are informed that Mr. Sprague has 
been asked to devote his whole energy and 
time—supplemented by the work of Mrs. 
Sprague—into the work of reorganizing the 
Chureh of the Unity and the New South 
Chureh. Mr. Sprague will still act as a di- 
rector of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and, it is hoped, as recording see- 
retary, While another will assume for the 
rest of the year the position of agent and 
organizer. 


THE BUDDHIST MISSION IN “AMER- 
1CA.—Last Sunday afterncon, notwithstand- 
ing the continuous rain, a considerable 
audience gathered at Kimball Hall in re- 
sponse to an invitation from Mr. Dharma- 
pala of Ceylon. C. C. Bonney, of Parliament 
of Religion fame, presided, introducing the 
meeting With the felicity of blessed mem- 


Se 


ounemnsremnsets a 


ory. Short addresses were made = succes- 
sively by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mr. Bodhabik- 
shu and Mr. Ghandi, after which Mr. Dhar- 
mapala made the address of the afternoon, 
characterized by the same sweetness of 
temper, ethical directness and spiritual sin- 
cerity that ever goes with this brother, 
and it was a more definite and coherent 
plea than we have yet heard from him, It 
amounted to the declaration of what our 
sociological friends would eall a program, 
He argued that India was waiting for a 
movement in the interest of the humanities 


Which ean only be inaugurated by a fusion. 


of Christian and Buddhistie unselfishness. 
He asked of both to give up their forms 
and doetrines, the Christians to abandon at 
least their beef eating habits in India in 
deference to the sanctity in which the cow 
is enshrined. Thus together a eampaign 
of education and elevation would be made 
possible. We hope to keep our readers fur- 
ther informed of Mr. Dharmapala’s program. 
Iie comes to us not with the mysticismsS of 
the East. He does not undertake to solve 
the universe for us, leaves the tantalizing 
questions of soul, destiny, the relations of 
matter to mind, to be beaten out as they 
must be, by each soul in ws own way. He 
moves the previous question of morals. He 
is emphatically an apostle of kindness, a 
inissionary of good-will. 


UNIVERSALISM.— The Universalist in 
its closing-year number calls a “Shait’’ upon 
the trustees of the general convention who 
have already brought the convention to con- 
front a twenty-five thousand dollar debt; 
a sane word which we suspect ought to be 
spoken in the councils of many. denomina- 
tional activities. It well says, “On ques- 
tions of morality, financial obligations and 
indebtedness, the trustees should take a 
firm position and never depart from it, let 
the pressure be whatever it may.’’. Re- 
ligious bodies are ever prone to outdo the 
exchange in dealing in futures. 


CHICAGO.—We are daily reminded that 
the new work in religion along lines of 
science and the higher criticism is beecom- 
ing less and less a monopoly of the so-eallel 
liberal churehes, or even a characteristic 
feature in their work. The Union Park 
Congregational Church of Chicago, under the 
lead of Dr. Noble, is just offering the fol- 
lowing suggestive popular course on Sun- 
day evenings: 2 | 

1. Philosophical Basis of Theology. James 
Lewis Hobson, D. D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and Missions in McCormick Theolo- 


gical Seminary. 


2. Evidences of a Personal God. George 


B. Foster, A. M., Associate Professor of 


 Kdwar 


mye cometic Theology in the University of 
Chicago. | 

3. Higher Criticism and the Pentateuc), 

cect mp Harper, Ph. D., Profes. 

sor of Assyrio ogy and Comparative Relic. 

ion in Chicago Theological Seminary. | 

4. Credibility of the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament. Augustus Stiles Cyr. 
rier, D. D., Professor of Hebrew and the 
Cognate Languages in McCormick Theol, 
gical Seminary. 

+. Prophecy: Object, , or and Use. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss, Ph. D., D. D., Profes 
sor of Old Testament Literature and Inter 
pretation in Chicago Sg hin, ep Senlinary. 

6. Inspiration. How to be Defined and Av. 
cepted. Andrew C. Zenos, D. D., Professy; 
of Biblical Theology in McCormick Theo 
logical Seminary. 

. Place of Christ in Modern Thought 
Charles Joseph Little, Ph. D., D. D., LL. b.. 
President and Professor in Historical The. 
Ology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, 

8. How Far Apostolic Interpretation of 
Christ is Authoritative. Milton Spencer 
Terry, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Christiay 
Doctrine in Garrett Biblieal  Tnstitute. 
Kvanston, Il. 

9. New Testament. Interpretation as Af. 
fected by Recent Studies and Investigations. 
Clyde Weber Votaw,, Ph. D., Instructor in 
New Testament Literature in the Unive. sity 
of Chicago. | 

10. Evolution Theories and Christian Doc 
trine. William Douglas Mackenzie, ID. ]). 
Acting Professor of Systematic Theology i), 
Chicago Theological Seminary. : 

ll. Systematic Theology: Is There Stil! 
Need of It? The Rey. Dr. Simon J. Me 
Pherson, of the Second Presbyterian 
Chureh, Chieago, Il. 

12. The Teaching of Jesus in Regard i, 
the Hereafter. George Holley Gilbert. 
Ph. D., D. D., Professor of New Testamen; 
Literature and Interpretation in Chicagy 
Theological Seminary. 


SAN FRANCISCO.— The fortieth annual 
report of the Ladies’ Seamen’s Friendly So- 
ciety of this port is before us, which shows 
how the good work can be done.’ Our gooi 
friend, classmate of the editor of THE Nr\ 
Unity, Nicholas KE. Boyd, is chaplain. 
I'rom his report we clip the following inter- 
esting concluding remarks: 

Regarding the general problem, how best 
‘‘to protect seamen against the. pernicious 
influences and injustice to which they are 
subjected in this port,’? and promote their 
welfare otherwise—a twelve months’ farthe: 
acquaintance with mariners has wrought 
no material change in the views and fee!- 
ings which I expressed in a previous re- 
port; but has deepened my compassion for 
the common sailor in his homelessness, and 
made me even less inclined to judge him 
harshly if he plunges into reckless dissipa- 
tion, when he finds himself let loose for a 
season from the restraints and hardships. 
and often abuses, of the merchant service. 
Go see for yourself within what. limits 
men are confined on shipboard; try the 
‘**A B’s”’ average bill of fare; learn to how 
strict a discipline they are subject—even 
when so-called ‘discipline’ has not lapsed 
and rotted into petty tyranny. and brutal 
cruelty—and you will hardly wonder that 


a 


Your anxiety is for your 
delicate child; the child 
that in spite of all your care- 
ful over-watching, keeps 
thin and pale. Exercise 
seems to weaken her and 
food fails to nourish. ‘That 
child needs Scott’s Emulsion 
with the Hypophosphites— 
not as a medicine, but as 
a food containing all the 
elements of growth. It 
means rich blood, strong 
bones, healthy nerves, sound 
digestion. No child refuses 
Scott’s Emulsion. It 1s 


pleasant and palatable. ° 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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“os goon as he can get ashore and paid off, 
he is eager for some _ sort of unfettered 
activity and social interchange. And if he 
ean readily find these only in the hilarious 
indulgences of the saloon and dance-hall, 
can we marvel that he is apt to resort to 
hem.”’ 
2 After all, it appears to me that the sea- 
man, coming into a-strange port, needs noth- 
ing else quite so sorely to help him “keep 
straight’? and be respectable, as early and 
frequent opportunities for meeting and con- 
versing with decent, pure-souled and agPee- 
able women, who will greet him in simple 
human friendliness, not calculating, nor 
eyen duty-driyven, but spontaneous, disin- 
terested, unassuming and free from any odor 
of gracious condescension or stooping sanc- 
tity—a friendliness that recognizes a fellow- 
man “far frae hame’’ and with (possibly) 
an upper side to his social nature, a man 
not very refined nor highly cultured, maybe. 
vet ‘a man for a’ that” and in want of 
honest, womanly sympathy and soc ability. 
He is not anxious—as a general thing, he 
is not anxious to join a monkish conclave, 
wherefrom the feminine element is lacking, 
and the measure of success attending our 
chapel exercises has been largely due to the 
almost never-failing presence and musical 
aid of Mrs. Eyster and Mrs. Staples and to 
Mrs. Cox’s frequent and fervent hymniny. 
besides, Mrs. Eyster has given us addresses 
temperance and religious—from time to 
time; delegations from Valley Lodge, 
1. O. G. T., have already made three even- 
ings pleasant and instructive; and we are 
under grateful obligations to a score of 
other friends for various help at our gather- 
ings—especially to Miss Lucie G. Beckham 
for a number of sweet, ennobling discourses, 
to Miss Jettie Keith for strains from her 
cornet; to Mesdames Boyd and Boynton 
for several programs of song and story, 
and to Miss Ernestine Falk for repeated 
serviee at the organ. 3 
Among the proteges, or I should say the 
patrons of this house, are a good many con- 
scientious, God-revering,. self-respecting 
men; but in the main, we must admit, they 
ure so heterogeneous a medley, so habitu- 
ally “‘downed’’ by alluring vices and with: 
so transient, that the results of both public 
services and private conversation seein 
sometimes pitiably small and the outlook is 
not always heartening. Yet every jittle 
while, and usually at an hour of depression, 
there will come a sign that our efforts are 
not all in vain, but blest in some divine 
fruition; and so, reproved and cheered and 
thankful, we again essay the work. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth Chureh has 
fairly started its work on the Old South 
Chureh for the year. The method is so 
available in many districts that we print 
the scheme entire, hoping that it will Spread. 
It is to be observed that these speakers 
with searcely an exception represent home 
talent, or at least talent closely related with 
home workers. The objeet of the course 
is stated in the following quotation from 
George William Curtiss: ‘‘To make better 
citizens and nobler men; to extinguish ignor- 
anee, disorder and crime in the wisdom 
that comes of knowledge and an enlightene:! 
conscience,”’ 

January 9.—The Formation of the Con- 
stitution. Rey. Francis H. Gavisk, | 

January 23.—Daniel Boone. Miss Margaret 
Merker. 

February 6.—Every-day Heroism. Mr. 
John E. Cleland. 

Kebruary 20.—Indianapolis During the 
War (illustrated with stereopticon views). 
Miss Laura Donnan. 

Mareh 6.—The Story of the Underground 
Railroad. Mr. W. A. Bell. 

Mareh 20.—A Few Patriots. Mrs. Martha 
N. McKay. | 

April 3.—An Independent Voter. . Mr. 
Chas. F. Coffin. 

April 17.—The Meaning of Democracy. 
Mr. Evans Woollen. 

Free tickets for this course will be fur- 
nished to pupils in the public high schools, 
and the seventh and eigurn grades of the 
grammar schools, on application to the 
teacher in each grade. 

Teachers in the private and parochial 
schools of Indianapolis will be furnished 
with tickets for their pupils on application 
to the committee on distribution. 

Any young person under twenty years, 
not a pupil in any school, will be furnished 
with a free course ticket on application to 
the committee in person or by mail, en- 
closing stamp. 

A limited number of course tickets will be 
sold to adults for $1.00. 


Old and New. 


The Humanity of Stones. 


(Continued from last week.) 

Common stonés are plentiful. So are 
common people. Common stones are use- 
ful. We could dispense with diamonds, 
but not with paving stones. 

Freestone is a highly respectable middle- 
Class stone. It is somewhat dull, but no 
worse for that. With this we build our 
houses or erect our tombs. Middle-class 
folks made good, cheerful tombstones. 

High-class stones we find west of the 
Grifin—Temple Bar. What a difference 
‘twixt patrician marble and plebeian gran- 
ite! Mrs. Marble is blue-veined and full- 
blooded. She is the raece-horse among 
stones, yet the granite is the most useful. 

Stones have a language—stone language. 
Stones think—stone thought. All things 
think. My house shall be called the house 
of thought. Thought made the worlds. 
Stones have souls—stone souls. The stone 
is an impassive creature and does not 
worry about his poor. soul. Stones show 
character like ‘men. How like the flint 
to a flinty-hearted old miser! How like the 
diamond to a court beauty! Stones 
are the ancient witnesses of our race. They 
are the eye witnesses of our secret actions. 
Note the contract ‘twixt Jacob and Esau. 
A heap of stones were raised and appointed 
Judge. Some say, ‘‘Walls have ears,”’ yes, 
and walls have eyes. They are ‘‘full of 
eves, Within and without.’’ Think of that, 
Mr. Vivisector! In the ‘‘outer darkness of 
a London brothel’? God hath not left him- 
self without witness. . Your secret chamber 
is full of eyes, within as well as without. 
Think of that, licentious man! “There is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed, 
and hid that shall not be known.’’ 

The marble, the granite, the slate, these 
are our big brothers. In the jeweler’s shop 
we see glittering stones,—the diamond, the 
ruby, and the emerald,—these are our 
pretty sisters. 

In common stones lies the talent, in pre- 
cious stones the genius of the race. QOb- 
serve the precious stones. Let each pick 
out his ancestors. A certain noted Amer- 
ican authoress always maintained that she 
was once a male ecarbuncle. What were 
you, dear reader? Did you belong to the 
aristocracy of stone? Were you hewn from 
patrician marble, or made of common clay? 
Can you claim kin with the useful slate, 
or was the hard-featured granite your aw- 
ful dad? Did you sparkle in the diamond, 
or lie hid in the humble pebble? To the 

outward eye we appear only. flesh and 


blood, but the stone is still within. Evolu- 


tion shall take away the stony heart and 
give us back the “theart of flesh.’’ Then all 
will be well. We find the copper, the sil- 
ver and the gold among precious stones. 
We mean there are three classes. First 
you see the least valuable,—fishy looking 
stones worn in big pattern rings. They are 
large and shiny, like young tombstones. 


Milton’s Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 


Single copies 10 cts. Packages of 1o for 50 cts. 


Send orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3939 Langley Avenue, or to 


The New Unity Office, Monadnock Building. 


“Strength, 
Sweetness, 
Light” 


CALENDAR, 


-- 1897 -- 


Iurnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 

Price, 75 cents. 
Sent post paid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New Hngland 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of © Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, Monadnock bldg., Chicago. 


They are usually worn by brisk young men, 
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A REPAIR KIT. ‘wi. 


POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled H22= 
for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO.,, 76 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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butehers, bakers and candlestick makers. 
Nothing is more sickening than a weak de- 
eoction of genius. Like weak brandy and 
the taste thereof is nauseous in 
Observe the pearl, the emer- 
ald and the ruby. They are precious stones 
of middle-class genius. Remember, the 
visible world is an exact picture of the in- 
visble. 

The diamond is par excellence the aris- 
tocrat among stones. See how it glitters 
nnd scintillates! In these hidden fires lies 
enshrined the soul of genius. ‘‘And the 
city was pure gold, like unto clear glass.”’ 


the extreme. 


“And the foundations of the wall of the 
city were garnished with all manner of 


precious stones.’’ These are the stones of 
the future, these are the men of the fu- 
ture, the women of the future—firm and 
full of fire—who make the earth—the New 
Barth. A certain noted French chemist 
says: “A new world is in process of crea- 


tion, from out the old.’’ Yes, and a New 
Man. ‘‘Behold; I make all things new.” 


Gjod is in the stone. He sits in the Urim! 


Ife flames in the Thummim! “Our God 
is # consuming fire.”’ Strike flint with 
steel, and thou shalt see His fire. His holy 
spirit permeates all things. Yea, the 


smooth stones of the brook are full of him! 
‘Reprinted from The Open Court, 
Lincoln’s Faith in Providence. 

The raid made by the Confederate Gen- 
eral, J. E. B. Stuart, in June, 1862. around 
the Union army commanded by General 
McClellan, caused great anxiety in Wash- 
ington. One of its results was the inter- 
ruption of communication between the capi- 
tal and the Army of the Potomac. What 
this portended no one could affirm, That 
it suggested the gravest possibilities was 
felt by all. 


While this feeling was dominating all 
circles several gentlemen, myself among 


them, called on Vresident Lincoln in order 
to be definitely advised about the condition 
of affairs as understood by hin. 

To our question: “Mr. resident, have 
you any news from the army?” he sadly 
replied: ‘‘Not one word; we can get no 
communication with it. Y co not know that 
we have an army; it may haye been de- 
stroyed or captured, though I cannot so 
believe, for it was a splendid army. But 
the most I ean do now is to hope that seri- 
ous disaster has not befallen it.’’ 

This led to a somewhat protracted coi, 
versation’ relative to tne general condition 
of our affairs. It was useless to talk about 
the Army of the Potomac; for we knew 
nothing concerning its condition or position 
at that moment. ‘The conversation there- 
fore took a wide range and touched upon 
the subject of slavery, about which much 
was said. 

The President did not participate in this 
conversation. He was an attentive listener, 
but gave no sign of approval or disapproval 


of the views which were expressed. At 
length one of the active participants re- 
marked: 


“Slavery must be stricken down wherever 


it exists in this country. It is right that it 
should be. It is a crime against justice and 
humanity. We have tolerated it too long. 
It brought this war upon us. I believe that 
Providence is not unmindful of the struggle 
in which this nation is engaged. If we do 
not do right I believe God will let us go our 
own way to our ruin. But, if we do right, 
I believe He will lead us safely out of this 
wilderness, crown our arms with victory, 
and restore our now dissevered Union.’’ 

I observed President Lincoln closely while 
this earnest opinion and expression of re- 
ligious faith was being uttered. I saw. that 
it affected him deeply, and = anticipated. 
from the play of his features and the sparkle 
of his eyes, that he would not let the oc- 
casion pass without making some definite 
response to it. I was not mistaken. Mr. 
Lincoln had been sitting in his chair, in 
a kind of weary and despondent attitude 
while the conversation progressed. At the 


conclusion of the remarks I have quoted, he 
at once arose and stood at his extreme 
height. Pausing a moment, his right arm 
outstretched toward the gentleman who 
had just ceased speaking, his face aglow 
like the face of a prophet, Mr. Lincoln gave 
deliberate and emphatie e@tterance to the 
religious faith which sustained him in the 
great trial to which he and the country 
were. subjected. He said: 

‘‘ ‘My faith is greater than yours. I not 
only believe that Providence is not unmind- 
ful of the struggle in which this nation is 
engaged; that if we do not do right God 
will let us go our own way to our ruin; 
and that if we do right He will lead us 
safely out of this wilderness, crown our 
arms with victory, and restore our dissey- 
ered un‘on., as you have expressed your be- 
lief; but I also believe that He will compel 
us to do right in order that He may do 
these things, not so much because we deSire 
them as that they accord with His plans of 
dealing with this nation, in the midst of 
which He means to establish Justice. 1 
think He means that we shall do more than 
we have yet done in furtherance of His 
plans, and He will open the way for our 
doing it. I have felt His hand upon me in 
great trials and submitted to His guidance, 
and I trust that as He shall further open 
the way I will be ready to walk therétn, 


relying on His help and trusting in His 
goodness and = wisdom.’ ’’—F'rom ‘* Some 


Memories of Lincoln,” by Ex-Senator James F. 
Wilson,in North American Review. for December: 


_—--— ---—— 


The Power of a Pure Life. 


“Did you ever spend a morning with the 
children? I have, and have often felt like 
bowing low and saying to their teacher, 
‘You are a queen among American women’ 


when I saw her white souled and loving 
opening. the everyday work springs of 
thought, connecting trivial round with 


larger life, extending in ever widening cir- 
cles around each little individuality; im- 
pressing her pure and ardent living upon 
the careless children around her; often soly- 
ing the vexed problems of. poverty and 
crime by instilling into her charges a large- 
hearted charity and self dependence.”’ 
These words from J. W. Rockwood’s pen 
brings to my mind a sunny schoolroom in 


a little Colorado town where one _ such 
‘“‘white-souled’’ woman is giving her life 
with a self surrender almost sublime. God 


be praised there are hundreds such in our 
land to-day, and we do well to contemplate 
the truth and beauty and pathos of such 
noble living. 

“If you want to see one of our Nation’s 
Safeguards, come with me,’’ said Super- 
intendent — ohne morning. My eyes were 
opened during that visit to the truth that 
when one determines to live a grandly noble 
life no power in heaven or on earth can 
prevent. And many a morning since have 
I spent in the cheerful atmosphere of that 
schoolroom, watching fifty little children 
seated about low tables learning use of 
hands and minds and hearts. 

On the wall in evergreen letters is LOVE 


and love is the ruling spirit of that little 
Their laughter and song is but’ 


republic. 
the sweet outflow of glad souls. Every les- 
son is a revelation of God’s manifest great- 
ness; to these children every bird sings a 
song of joy; the flowers in the window and 
in the garden, tended by their bwn hands, 
tell them stories of marvelous beauty; the 
snowflakes are to them bright living beings 
coming to show God’s love for his earth 
children. Already their hearts begin to in- 
terpret the poetry and philosophy of nature. 

Joyously tlfis patient teacher leads them 
on, though the flushed face, the heaving 
chest, and frequent congh tell too surely 
at what great self sacrifice. The silent 
moral influence of her life will be felt for 
good in all the year. Those boys and girls 


growing strong for victory over their little 
trials will be strong for the world’s con- 
flicts, because in the morning of their life 


Way & Williams’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY 
FKLIRT. 

By ESMERIE AMORY. A story 
in dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 
cles.” 16mo., cloth, gilt top,,-$1.00. 


The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is not confined to the 
‘literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 
tions. The book is a sharp and telling 
satire upon platonic friendships. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
Study of the slums of’ Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upen character. His stories, which eir- 
cle about a saloon called ‘“‘The Lucky 
Number,’’ are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and in- 
a in the degradation of a great 
city. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 
By W. A. WHITE. 16mo., cloth, 


gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a eg oe document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. His stories are original 
and sincere and interesting. Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
Sympathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With 
cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 
ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Second edition.) 


‘“‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
Stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘A 
Mountain Woman.”’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 16mo.. 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) 


“The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 


are not preachments; they are of 
the sermon’s right iength, or about 
Be pede to read as the passage of 


ral chant in the ear, and keeping 
throughout to the plain step of daily 
. mene bog. (A ee eee, of stilled 
n e min e a 
Meredith. d ise 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 

OTHER STORIES, 

By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and 
decorations by the author. 16mo., 
linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


“‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she 
has caught the new air that is + A ge 
on us from the next century. * * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.’’—Julian Hawthorne. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 
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A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE’S 
BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 

stantial and or form, has just issued from 

the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 

Monroe St., Chicago A grand. good book for 

the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


ee 


their eyes are taught to See, their hearts to 
feel the glory and beauty of right living. 
Teaching with her is so much an aet of 
worship that I came away from her school- 
room With that feeling of peace one knows 
at the close of a grand organ voluntary, or 
the peace which comes when the soul soars 
up with the voice of another in prayer. 
Doubt not the prayer of her life is answered. 
One look into the radiantly happy faces 
listening to her vyoice reveals plainly a 
responsiveness to the holy influence of that 
noble character. The heetie fires on the 
teacher’s cheeks may soon burn out; the 
frail body lay down its work, but the beauty 
of her Christ-like love and devotion to duty 
will live on doing its grand work forever 
and forever. J. R. FISKE. 


False Economy | 


Is practiced by people who buy inferior ar- 
ticles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 
food. “Infant Health’’ is the title of a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent- free 
by New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


The British museum announces the re- 
covery of a lost elassic by one of the great 
lyric poets of the earlier period of Greek 
literature, Baecchylides, nephew of Simon- 
ides, the rival of Pinedar. The manuscript 
is a papyrus of a fine kind. It comprises 
from fifteen to twenty poems, varying in 
length from fourteen to two hundred lines, 
mostly é¢elebrating victories at the Grecian 
vumes. It is handsomely written in large 
characters, but the papyrus has been torn 
into many fragments, some of which are 
lost. The manuscript probably dates from 
the first ecentury before Christ— Boston 
Transcript. 


_— 


Asa Tonic after Fevers 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr, WW: B. Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind., 
says: “I have used it with great satisfac- 
tion.in a large number of cases of nervous 
debility, and as a tonic after fevers.”’ 


Societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, now -found everywhere, have 
wrought a beautiful change. They have 
awakened thoughtfulness, led to continued 
teaching in our schools and families so that 
communities of men and boys everywhere— 
ihe girls do not need the teaching—seem to 
have tnken animals under their care and 
protection. The other day, as I crossed at 
evening a crowded ferry betwe.n two great 
cities, I stood with a half moistened eye 
looking at a picture of beauty which I shall 
not soon forget. There were two great 
horses standing side by side. Evidently 
their day’s work was over, and they were, 
with unhiteched harness, on their way home. 
A wan in his work dress was seated on One 
of them, while a friend stood in front 
talking with him. One of the horses, a 
great brown fellow, had his nose close by 
and a brawny hand was smoothing his face. 
The man did not seem to be thinking about 
the horse, but was engagea interestedly in 
the conversation, petting the huge animal 
in an unconscious. way. Occasionally he 
would seem to forget and would take his 
hand away, but the big nose would be 
pushed against his breast to remind him 
that more attention would be agreeable. So 
it went on until the boat was in the slip 
und men and beasts went on their way. 
But the picture abides. : 

In the torrid term last summer I saw a 
horse, one of a stalwart pair, under the 
shade of an elevated railroad, trembling and 
only just able to stand. He was being min- 
istered unto with almost womanly tender- 


ness. It went to my heart as a big hand, 
in the intervals of sponging with co!d water, 
would give a gentle pat to the hot neck and 
an encouraging word would be given as to 
a human sufferer. 

Have you noticed nowadays how cats sit 
on doorsteps and take their naps on crowded 
streets? They are not only unmolested, 
but clearly so consciously secure that they 
blink and sleep as if they were far hidden 
in some quiet corner. It did not use to be 
SO. : | 

To-day, as I came down one of New 
York’s busiest thoroughfares, and near one 
of the most thronged of its ferries, on the 
sidewalk a sleek black cat was in a home- 
like way manicuring her claws on a barrel 
that stood on the curbstone. First, a labor- 
ing man, in his shirt sleeves, stooped as he 
passed to stroke her back, and then a boy 
came up and fook her head in his two hands 


and smoothed it a moment or two before he ° 


too passed on. 

I said to myself: ‘That would not have 
been so when I was a boy. I am afraid 
that in those days pussy would have stood 
small chance of petting by the small boy 
of the time. Indeed, if seen at all on the 
street it would have been a shadowy scoot- 
ing across it, to escape not only a possible, 
but an impending danyer from him,’’ 

Such things make me more. optimistic. 
The world is better now, at least, it is 
better for the animals, than when I was a 
boy.— Wiliam Aikman. in New York Observer. 


HonestCure for Tobacco Habit. 


One can’t tell the truth too often. To- 
bacco is injurious to health, disturbs the 
heart, causes nervousness. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, destroys cray- 
ing, restores the system to its normal con- 
ition. 25¢. a box, mearly all druggists. 
Booklet free. Eureka Chemical Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


_—— — ee | ee — 


A well known artist of this city received, 
not long ago, a circular letter from a busi- 
ness house engaged in the sale of Cali- 
fornia’ dried fruit, inviting him to compete 
for a prize to be given for the best design 
to be used in advertising their wares. Only 
one prize was to be given, and all unsuc- 
cessful drawings were to become the prop- 
erty of the fruit men. After reading the 
eircular, the artist sat down and wrote the 
following letter: 

The Dried. Fruit Co. 

Gentlemen:—I am_ offering a prize of 
fifty cents for the best specimen of dried 
fruit, and should be glad to have you take 
part in the competition. Twelve dozen 
boxes of each kind of fruit should be sent 
for examination, and all fruit that is not 
adjudged worthy of the prize will remain 
the property of the undersigned. It is 
also required that the express charges on 
the fruit so forwarded be paid by the 
sender. 

Very truly yours, 


—The Bookman. 


$100 Reward, $100. — 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundations of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Sold by all druggists. 


The ea ions of the World. (First Series.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 


GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, set ee Ne. ea gk eek 1.50 
SE NG Bak dids's cd vs Os bas wanes Gad ee 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 


ment of Religions.” A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 

apy erg co hee of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,..  —_.30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... ) 

II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... reach. 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason tei 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
Vil. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 


The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 
Wee IE AI, oo. o ccssccccncceccccese 040 
Te a avn cv dics ewe cavenes 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

_ International Congress of Women........ _.1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief..................... .05 
Death as a Friend (out of print)............ 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
A PPOMCeee © V OGIO. ok cc ccc ccc cctccccci .05 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ | .10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged...... i ae 


) What is seiertatiom? | 
The Dual Mystery) what is Spirituality:$ °!° 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ .05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
GU. OF Es TGs DOC. ook hoc kksceecccas. a 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 
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THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By E. P. 


POWELL. 


This book [now in its fourth nt tng is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 
CT BER Pe ers rare rp ee arene 20C. 


Price Reduced from 50c., 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 


in white or tinted paper....-..... 0.2.0 cksece 15¢ 
A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 
I Ss i i ic ws vc dae i $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
a sg wk cae’ 10¢ 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... 10¢. 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 50, 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. 


The Faith that [Makes Faithful. By W. C 
GANNETY and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
white ....... ida eC EPCECK CTA de eee woos be acewns 5OC 


[lore than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
NE ON gS oi bi CN hi sc ehh nabs 0 KAS 0 vk hee 


Borrowings. loems and Selections from Great 


Authors (White and Gold)................. 75e. 
Tlore Borrowings ........:....... Rs SS eee 75¢ 
For Thought and for: Remembrance. Dainty 

gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 


ar eg ee a oe ey Bet 10¢, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
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CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
: its tourist literature. 
Gauge Each year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
aeck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana,-to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


The 
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Only 1? hours 


to 


California 


The California Limited 
via the Santa Fe Route, 


leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Wea- 
nesdays and Saturdays, reaching 
Los Angelesin 72 hours and San 
Diego in 76hours. Returns [lon- 
days and Thursdays. Connecting 
train for San Francisco via [lojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman pal- 
ace sleepers, buffet smoking car 
and dining car. Most luxurious 
service via any line. 

Daily California Express, carry: 
ing palace and tourist sleepers, 
leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, ad- 


dress G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F. R’y, 
Chicago. 3 
Santa Fe Route. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHuRCcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. ‘T’. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOcIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Kan 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


I'RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
zthenzum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
sureev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CuuRCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


IsatAn TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. ConGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak PARK UNITY CuourRcH (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, ‘near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer: 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 A. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. Mm. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6825 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pauu’s CHurcnH (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. 
Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuuRcH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
i: a White, Minister. 


‘Trirp UNITARIAN CnuRcH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cnurcn (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


7ION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful. 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness. 


Power and Use 
By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who have grown to know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s *‘ayerage”’ work is will appreciate the 
value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here printed 
are keen, fy ong pina. suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and Use in themselves, but the 
book itself will be this to every reader. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm: C. Gannett. 

As Natural as Life By Charles G. Ames. 

In Love with Love. By James H. West. 
A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 
Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil, 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little 
books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
abe sentiment with which we treasure dear 
riends. 


Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 


oiteeeneemmanmel 


*.*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
741 High Street,’ = = = = BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD&FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. °**A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’? Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution tothe Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
ufactured for $7. For sale at book storesor sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fil. 


Climax Dish Washer. 
AFF We lead themall. Seeour 


list of testimonials. Best 
f- (ET a , 


Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. “They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
vr Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

ience of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
b to let you try their in- 
 cubator before buying 

it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
& you ours ON TRIAL. 

‘NOT A CENT until 
tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S AIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 sub and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


